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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Eckl,  I  think  it  would  be  relevant  to 

what  we  are  doing  today,  to  get  what  we  can 
by  way  of  summary  of  your  early  life  and  background,  your  circumstances 
before  you  saw  TVA  develop — perhaps  where  you  were  born  and  where  you 
lived  and  what  you  saw  in  the  region. 
MR.  ECKL:  Dr.  Crawford,  I  suppose  I  was  in  the  manor 

born  January  20,  1909  in  a  little  farming 
community  known  as  St.  Florian  about  six  miles  north  of  Florence 
which  had  been  settled  right  after  the  Civil  War  by  immigrants  prin- 
cipally from  Germany.   Three  of  my  four  grandparents  came  from  Ger- 
many.  My  paternal  grandfather  came  from  St.  Mary's,  Pennsylvania, 
here.    I  was  one  of  five  children,  four  boys  and  a  girl  and  my  father 
was  a  row-crop  farmer .   However,  he  never  grew  much  cotton  and  he  did 
produce  quite  a  few  beef  cattle  and  hogs  and  also  operated  a  grade 
"B"  dairy.   We  sold  sweet  cream  in  those  days. 

We  were,  of  course,  using  mule  power  at  the  time  and  I  can  go 


back  earlier  than  that  as  a  small  child  and  remember  when  my  grandfathers 
harvested  grain  with  a,  what  they  called  a  sickle  by  hand.   Then  of 
course, came  the  binders  which  were  pulled  by  three  mules  and  now,  of 
course, we  are  using  these  $13,000  combines.   Actually,  farming  was  a 
year-round  full-time  job  from  daylight  to  dark  in  those  days.   We  had 
no  electric  power  and  usually  we  worked  by  lantern  light  fueled  by  ker- 
osene.  We  had  no  power  equipment  of  any  kind  on  the  farm,  no  power  saws, 
no  tractors.   I  can  remember  when  the  first  automobile  came  into  the 
community,  I  can  remember  when  the  first  tractor  came  into  the  com- 
munity.  It  so  happened  when  the  first  tractor  came  into  the  community 
was  purchased  by  an  uncle  of  mine  and  I  can  remember  as  a  little  boy 
standing  around  among  the  farmers  who  had  gathered  to  watch  it  in  op- 
eration.  And  they  were  predicting  that  Uncle  Lawrence  had  lost  his 
mind  and  was  going  broke.   Of  course,  today  you  can't  find  a  mule 
around  here — that  is  the  difference  in  the  farming! 

With  TVA,  came  some  great  changes  and  the  first  one  I  would  like 
to  mention  has  to  do  in  the  field  of  health.   As  a  young  person  on 
the  farm  I  suffered  with  malaria  myself  and  I  recall  vividly  farm 
hands  comming  home  from  the  fields  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  malaria 
chills  and  my  mother  taking  a  blanket  and  wrapping  it  around  them 
and  them  lying  down  on  the  porch  on  a  hot  July  day.   This  was  a 
dibilitating  disease  and  it  was  widespread  in  our  area.   You  can't 
find  a  case  of  malaria  today.   I  like  to  look  at  the  human  aspects  of 
things,  and  looking  back  I  think  that  it's  the  greatest  achievement 
that  TVA  has  ever  wrought  or  can  ever  accomplish  was  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  malaria. 


Of  course,  with  the  coming  of  TVA  there  was  no  rural  electrifi- 
cation in  our  area.   People  that  lived  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Wilson  Dam  had  no  electric  lights  even.   And  with  the  coming  of  TVA  it 
was  a  very  short  time  thereafter  that  we  received  rural  power.   Electric 
pumps  were  put  in,  refrigeration  was  brought  to  the  farm.   We  had  lights 
in  all  the  farm  buildings  and  in  the  home  to  work  by.   Those  days  of 
studying  your  lessons  at  night  by  a  lantern  or  by  a  kerosene  lamp  in  the 
house  were  gone  and  it  made  for  a  phenomenal  change.   I  could  go  on  end- 
lessly about  this,  but  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  malaria  widespread  in  this  area  before  TVA? 

MR.  ECKL:  Yes,  it  was.   It  was  very  widespread  and  par- 

ticularly in  the  areas  that  were  adjacent  to  the 
river. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  would  you  say  the  decline  was  noticeable  in 

the  area? 
MR. ECKL:  Well,  I  have  been  here  so  long  and  I  handle  so 

much  stuff  every  day — nearly  42  years  of  news- 
paper work,  Dr.  Crawford,  that  the  time  element  sort  of  escapes  me  on 
these  type  of  things.   But  in  the  early  days  of  TVA  one  of  the  first 
things  they  decided  upon  was  that  we  had  to  have  healthy  population  to 
have  an  ambitious  population.   And  that  malaria  was  no  doubt  the  largest 
health  problem  at  that  time  and  they  began  their  program  of  spraying  and 
drainage  and  actually  the  problem  declined  rather  rapidly.   In  recent 
years  I  haven't  even  heard  of  a  case  of  malaria. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  how  TVA  accomplished  this,  Mr. 

Eckl? 
MR.  ECKL:  Only  in  a  general  sort  of  way.   They  used 

various  devices  for  doing  it.   They  sprayed 
with  planes.   They  would  go  up  into  these  shallows  with  a  small  boat 
and  spray.   As  you  know  today  they  at  times  lower  and  raise  the  level 
of  the  water  to  destroy  the  mosquito  larvae.   I'm  not  even  sure  that  that 
is  all  the  methods  that  they  have  used.   I  know  in  many  instances  they 
used  drainage  and  other  types  of  works  to  do  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  know  what  people  were  most  convinced  of 

the  need  to  eliminate  malaria?   Were  they  any 
of  the  directors  or  other  administrators  particularly  responsible? 
MR.  ECKL:  As  far  as  I  know  it  was  simply  a  board  decision. 

This  is  the  nature  of  the  thing  that  I  would  prob- 
ably think  that  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  the  first  TVA  Chairman  who  was  later 

fired  for  incompetency  by  President  Roosevelt,  may  have  had  a  particular 
interest  in.  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  a  fact.  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan,  who 
was  incidently  with  the  University  of  Tennessee  when  he  was  named  to  the 
TVA  Board  as  I  recall  was  interested,  Mr.  Lilienthal  was,  of  course,  also 
health  minded.  But  I  have  a  feeling  that  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  those  first  programs. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  myself,  but  that 

sounds  like  the  sort  of  thing  that  Dr.  A.  E.  Mor- 
gan would  particularly  be  interested  in.   What  about  the  state  of  the  riv- 
er— what  were  the  conditions  of  the  Shoals  in  your  boyhood?   What  memories 
do  you  have  of  that? 


MR.  ECKL:  Well,  during  my  earliest  childhood  I  can 

remember  during  times  of  flood  especially 
during  the  spring  when  rainfall  was  heavy  I  could  sit  on  the  steps  of 
the  front  porch  of  the  old  farm  home  which  was  roughly  say  three  miles 
from  Wilson  Dam  as  the  crow  flies  and  I  could  hear  the  flood  waters 
pouring  over  the  Shoals.   I  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  old  when 
they  started  construction  of  Wilson  Dam  and  I  remember  when  they  were 
putting  in  the  cofferdams.   One  Sunday  afternoon  my  father  took  myself 
and  my  brothers  to  see  the  men  at  work  and  we  saw  a  man  drown  there  a 
very  few  minutes  after  we  got  there  and  it  was  due  to  the  turbulance  of 
the  water  that  this  man  drowned.   It  gave  us  a  very  healthy  respect  for 
the  river  I'll  assure  you. 

In  those  days  outside  of  fishing  and  hunting  I  guess  more  people 
considered  the  river  an  asset  in  the  sense  that  there  was  a  lot  of  bot- 
tom land  lying  around  it.   That  bottom  land  was  lush  and  fertile  and 
produced  fine  yields  of  crops  and  was  more  valuable  than  any  other  land 
we  had,  but  it  was  not  without  its  problems.   It  wasn't  unusual  at  all 
for  a  farmer  to  lose  his  livestock  in  a  flood.   Of  course,  when  TVA  built 
the  dams  through  this  area  and  elsewhere  in  the  valley,  Kentucky,  Pick- 
wick, Wilson,  Wheeler,  Guntersville,  this  bottom  land  was  covered  with 
water  and  became  part  of  the  reservoirs. 

However,  through  the  research  that  was  done  by  the  TVA  National  Fer- 
tilizer Development  Center  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  through  its  cooperation 
with  the  land  grant  colleges  and  other  groups  interested  in  agriculture — 
both  in  the  region  and  in  the  nation,  actually — our  farmers  are  growing 
in  greater  yields  per  acre  on  up-land  than  they  used  to  harvest  from  the 


bottom  land. 

Of  course,  TVA  could  be  credited  somewhat  too  with  a  great  in- 
fluence in  better  forestry  methods  and  reforestation.   They  can  be 
credited  along  with  the  other  agencies  working  to  assist  the  farmers  in 
the  department  of  agriculture  extension  service  and  what-not  with  the 
production  of  a  greater  variety  of  crops  and  the  introduction  of  new 
crops  and  particularly  I  think  in  the  field  of  livestock  because  in  my 
boyhood  as  a  4-H  Club  boy  I  used  to  raise  Hampshire  Gilts,  and  Tennessee 
Valley  red-cob  corn.   Tennessee  Valley  red-cob  corn  was  a  type  of  corn 
which  is  no  longer  grown,  the  cob  was  red  and  it  produced  a  very  large 
ear,  but  it  was  only  one  ear  to  the  stalk.   I  remember  winning  first 
prize  at  the  county  fair  here  in  Florence  with  my  Tennessee  Valley  red- 
cob  corn  and  my  Hampshire  gilt.   But  those  were  isolated  instances,  in 
those  days  nearly  all  the  cattle  and  the  hogs  and  even  the  chickens  were 
not  blooded  stock.   Today  a  very  much  higher  grade  of  dairy  cattle,  beef 
cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  is  produced. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  the  extent  of  flooding  and  how  did  people 

feel  about  that  when  TVA  developed  a  system  of 
dams  throughout  the  valley? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  think  you  might  say  there  was  some  opposition 

at  times  with  bottom  land  going  under  water.   I 
think  it  is  natural  for  people  not  to  want  to  depart  from  old  ways  and 
old  traditions  and  whatnot  and  really  I  doubt  seriously  if  very  many  of 
our  people  had  much  of  a  vision  of  what  the  end  result  of  this  would  be. 
I  think  if  they  had  known  at  the  time  what  the  end  results  would  be  and 


and  how  wide  the  ramifications  would  be  all  the  way  from  power  to  recrea- 
tion  there  would  have  been  no  opposition  at  all.   As  a  matter  of  fact  in 
our  particular  area  here,  there  was  very  little  opposition  because  of  the 
long  fight  for  the  disposal  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  project. 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  old  pioneers  in  that  thing,  J.  W.  Worthing- 
ton,  Henry  Ford,  Edison,  and  Will  Rogers  came  here.   They  used  all  manner 
of  devices  to  dramatize  this  thing  here.   The  American  Cynamide  Company 
had  a  bid  in  and  some  of  the  private  power  utilities  had  bids  in  trying 
to  get  action  through  Congress.   Perhaps  the  people  in  the  immediate  Shoals 
area  had  a  little  bit  better  conception  of  some  of  the  great  potential  that 
existed.   Of  course,  our  people  were  provincial  in  theiir  thinking  at 
that  time  in  the  best  of  my  judgment  in  the  sense  that  they  were  talking 
about  building  a  big  city  at  Muscle  Shoals,  but  George  Norris  xras  thinking 
about  building  a  big  region  in  all  of  parts  of  seven  states.   This  was  the 
difference  and  of  course,  it  took  time  for  this  to  fully  penetrate  the 
public  mind. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  today  who  has  seen  what  TVA  has  accomplished, 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  would  ever  want  to  go  back 
to  a  concept  like  we  originally  had.   As  you  may  know  Dr.  Crawford,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  proposal  was  to  put  in  a  series  of  low  dams  on  the 
Tennessee  River  purely  for  navigation.   This  would  have  been  one  of  the 
great  crimes  against  nature  if  it  had  occurred  because  it  would  have 
from  a  practical  pragmatic  standpoint  probably  prevented  the  development 
of  the  high  dam  system.   You  would  have  forever  lost  your  power  produc- 


> 


tion.   Forever  is  a  long  time,  but  perhaps  essentially  you  would  have 
lost  your  flood  control,  basically  your  navigation  would  have  not  nearly 
been  so  valuable  because  there  would  have  been  so  many  locks  to  pass 
through,  the  channel  would  have  not  been  as  large  or  deep  perhaps.   The 
TVA  concept  was  the  right  concept  for  the  development  of  this  particular 
region  and  this  particular  watershed. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Florence,  I  know,  has  always  been  something 

of  a  navigation  center  or  perhaps  a  navigation 
problem  because  of  the  Shoals.   What  was  the  state  of  transportation  here 
at  the  time  when  you  were  a  boy?   How  was  freight  being  handled?  Were 
locks  installed  at  that  time  or  was  it  by  rail? 
MR.  ECKL:  Actually,  the  lower  locks  that  were  installed  in 

an  attempt  to  get  around  the  Shoals  were  prior 
to  my  time,  some  of  it  prior  to  the  time  I  was  born.   None  of  them  were 
really  sucessful.   For  all  practical  purposes  Florence  was  basically  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Tennessee  River.   What  little  river  navigation 
that  was  occurring  the  stuff  would  be  unloaded  at  Florence  or  loaded  at 
Florence.   The  Tennessee  River  would  have  never  been  practical  for  navi- 
gation had  it  not  been  for  a  program  like  TVA's. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  If  this  was  the  point  which  river  navigation 

stopped,  essentially  wasn't  it,  and  rail  trans- 
portation and  upstream  transportation  took  over? 
MR.  ECKL:  That's  right.   Another  thing  about  it  is  that 

even  had  this  series  of  low  dams  been  built,  and 
I  seem  to  recall  having  read  that  it  was  suggested  that  as  many  as  thirty 
odd  low  dams  would  be  required  from  Paducah  to  Knoxville,  they  would  be 
completely  outmoded  today.   The  system  would  have  been  a  wastage  of  funds, 


It  really  never  would  have  brought  first  class  barge  transportation  to 
the  Tennessee  River  as  the  high  dams  have  done. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  get  the  weekly  Tennessee  Valley  News- 

letter? 
MR.  ECKL:  Yes,  I  do. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Perhaps  you  know  that  in  an  edition  that  I 

read  yesterday,  though  it  may  have  been  out  a 
little  earlier,  about  accumulated  savings  of  so  many  million  over  a  long 
period  of  time  because  of  transportation  costs. 
MR.  ECKL:  It  could  well  be  that  the  American  people  do  not 

have  a  proper  understanding  of  TVA.   I  think  it 
grows  out  of  the  fight  that  occurred  in  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  time 
of  the  creation  of  TVA  when  most  of  the  emphasis  of  the  argument  was  on 
electric  power.   Electric  power  in  an  area  that  is  starving  for  electric 
power  that  has  great  potential  for  its  development  and  is  undeveloped  is 
a  very  dramatic  thing.   I  remember  in  the  old  Collier's  Magazine  along  about 
the  time  that  the  TVA  Act  was  passed  in  Congress  theiE  was  a  prolific  maga- 
zine writer  of  that  time  by  the  name  of  Davenport.   He  wrote  an  article, 
"They'll  be  Shouting  in  the  Valley"  anticipating  what  was  going  to  happen 
with  the  creation  of  TVA.   And  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  almost  all  of 
it  involved  power. 

Now  you  can  dramatize  electric  power.   It  is  more  difficult  to  dram- 
atize what  improved  fertilizers  are  doing  under  a  crop.   It  is  more  dif- 


ficult to  dramatize  millions  of  people  enjoying  recreational  faciliti 


es 
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that  are  by-products  of  this  program.   Actually,  when  you  think  about 
it  it's  not  so  easy  to  dramatize  river  transportation.   You  can  drama- 
tize them  of  course,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  power  just  lends  it- 
self readily  to  that.   So  that  I  think  the  American  people  have  gotten 
a  little  bit  out  of  focus  on  the  overall  TVA  program  because  of  this. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  power  became  more  important  during  World 

War   II  also  when  they  had  this  tremendous  volume 
of  defense  building,  new  construction  and  dams  and  war  plants.   What  about 
the  contributions  to  agriculture?   Have  you  noticed  a  definite  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  agriculture  in  the  region? 
MR.  ECKL:  There  is  a  definite  improvement  in  the  quality 

of  agriculture,   Dr.  Crawford,  for  one  thing  ru- 
ral homes  today  have  practically  all  the  modern  conveniences  that  urban 
homes  have.   In  my  early  days  as  a  reporter  here  you  could  walk  up  on 
Main  Street  and  you  could  almost  pick  out  the  boys  and  girls  that  came 
from  the  country  from  the  boys  and  girls  that  lived  in  the  city  walking 
up  and  down  the  street  and  I  defy  you  to  do  that  today.   You  can't  tell 
any  difference  at  all.   It  brought  about  sort  of  an  overall  regeneration 
in  the  rural  areas.   As  a  matter  of  fact  it  it  wasn't  for  the  fact  that 
my  wife  is  a  city  girl  I'd  be  in  a  rural  area  right  now  myself.   I  think 
it  has  a  lot  to  offer  and  in  more  recent  times  that  we  have  actually  been 
building  more  new  homes  in  our  area  (in  the  rural  area)  than  we  have  in 
the  municipal  area.   This  is  something  that  really  came  forward  in  the 
last  few  years. 

You  mentioned  this  thing  about  TVA  having  this  supply  of  power  to 
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help  America  to  win  World  War  II,  help  the  free  world  to  win  World  War 
II.    To  show  you  how  lacking  we  were  in  vision  on  one  of  the  early  oc- 
casions that  David  E.  Lilienthal  came  to  Muscle  Shoals  I  went  with  him 
and  the  mayor  of  Florence  and  one  of  the  local  bankers  over  to  the  old 
steam  plant  which  long  since  became  obsolete  and  which  was  torn  down  in 
recent  years.   It  was  located  just  below  Wilson  Dam  on  the  south  side  of 
the   river.   We  were  standing  there  and  Lilienthal  was  looking  up  at  Wil- 
son Dam  and  the  power  that  Wilson  Dam  at  that  time  was  going  to  waste. 
The  water  was  flowing  through  the  waste   spillway  and  he  commented  to 
one  of  the  merchants  that  was  in  the  group,  "We  simply  have  to  get  star- 
ted right  away  on  building  some  more  dams  to  get  more  power."  Actually, 
you  would  have  thought  the  group  that  was  with  him  (local  group)  would 
have  been  thrilled  by  such  a  statement.   But  actually,  I  think  there 
were  some  who  were  almost  ready  to  question  his  sanity — what  in  the 
world  he  could  be  talking  about  providing  for  more  power  when  we  had  all 
this  power  going  to  waste  at  Wilson  Dam. 

Well,  of  course,  since  that  time  TVA  has  built  scores  of  dams,  have 
built  all  these  fossil  fuel  and  nuclear  fuel  steam  generating  plants  and 
we  are  still  threatened  with  a  power  shortage — not  as  great  as  already  ex- 
ists or  threatening  the  Northeast  or  North  and  Midwest,  but  still  it 
seems  that  electric  power  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  can't  get  enough  of. 

I  remember  the  first  blue  chip  industry  that  came  to  Muscle  Shoals 
was  the  old  electrometalurgical  company  which  was  a  division  of  Union 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation.   It  is  still  here  and  still  a  major  in- 
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dustry.   It  is  operated  24  hours  a  day  all  these  years  producing   ferro 
alloys,  ferro-sillicant,  ferro  manganese  and  other  chemical  products  in 
furnaces.   That  plant  came  here  because  of  TVA  power — because  of  a  power 
supply.   If  you  get  a  power  supply,  some  industry  will  come  in  to  use  it. 
Reynolds  Metals  Company  came  here.   Reynolds  Metals  company  employs  be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  people.   It  has  a  payroll  of  between  fifty 
and  sixty  million  a  year.   It  came  here  purely  and  simply  because  TVA 
had  a  power  supply  available  when  it  was  not  available  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

You  mentioned  the  war  aspect — the  National  Fertilizer  Development 
Center  at  Muscle  Shoals  produced  most  of  the  South 's  phosphorous  that 
was  used  in  these  incendiary  bombsin  World  War  II  by  not  just  the  United 
States  but  by  its  allies.   The  production  enabled  the  hugh  expansion  in 
the  Aluminum  industries  that  put  the  planes  in  the  skies  over  Europe  and 
the  Pacific  and  I  don't  think  that  any  man  could  estimate  the  number  of 
American  lives  that  were  saved  by  the  fact  that  this  power  was  available 
and  enabled  this  immediate  and  tremendous  expansion  of  the  aluminum  indus- 
try,  If  TVA  had  done  nothing  else  than  just  those  things  like  the  con- 
quest of  malaria,  the  saving  of  lives  in  World  War  II,  the  improvement 
in  agriculture  and  rural  life,  anyone  of  those  individual  parts  alone 
would  have  justified  the  expenditure  made  on  TVA  program  today. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Then  it  has  been  justified  several  times  over. 

MR.  ECKL:  I  think  it  has. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  To  say  nothing,  of  course,  for  the  energy  sup- 

plied for  Oak  Ridge! 
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MR.  ECKL:  To  say  nothing  of  the  future  that  will  come 

out  of  it  and  also  the  Arnold  Engineering  De- 
velopmental Center  at  Tullahoma,  the  Space  Center  at  Huntsville,  Red- 
stone Arsenal — all  of  these  things  are  powered  by  TVA.   Diamond  Alkali 
Company  came  here  with  a  big  chlorine  plant  because  of  TVA.   As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  didn't  have  anything  except  a  few  very  small,  seasonal 
low  wage  industries  prior  to  the  coming  of  TVA.   In  our  area  we  were 
just  predominantly  rural.   I  can  remember  some  of  the  old  timers  around 
the  Court  House  in  the  Depression  saying,  "Well,  you  know  you  could  go 
to  sleep  out  on  Main  Street  and  a  car  wouldn't  run  over  you."   That  was 
an  exaggeration  and  a  figure  of  speech  of  course,  but  it  was  almost  true. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  has  northern  Alabama  (the  valley  area)  done 

in  its  economic  recovery  from  the  Depression  in 
comparison  with  the  rest  of  Alabama? 
MR.  ECKL:  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  the  Tennessee 

Valley  section  of  Alabama  and  the  Mobile  area 
on  the  Gulf  are  two  of  the  mighty  demonstrations  in  the  country  of  the 
value  of  water  and  its  usage  in  different  kinds  of  ways  of  course.   The 
Alabama  section  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  today  is  considered  the  most  pro- 
gressive part  of  the  state.   Big  industrial  complexes  have  built  up  at 
Muscle  Shoals  in  the  Decatur  area,  in  the  Huntsville  area,  and  now  a  very 
substantial  complex  is  developing  in  the  Scottsboro  area  which  just  about 
gets  up  to  Chattanooga.   You  folks  know  better  what's  happened  in  Ten- 
nessee than  I  do.   But  I  know  the  same  results  have  been  achieved  there, 
Paducah,  Calvert  City  and  other  places. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  At  the  time  that  TVA  first  came  out,  what  did 

the  people  in  this  area  think  of  it?   How  did 
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they  feel,  Mr.  Eckl,  it  would  turn  out  and  what  did  they  see  its  pur- 
poses as  being? 

MR.  ECKL:  For  one  thing  they  were  tremendously  happy  be- 

cause one  of  the  things  you  want  to  keep  in 
mind — I  don't  want  to  be  provincial  or  parochial  about  this — a  good 
part  of  the  leadership  in  fighting  for  legislation  for  the  development 
of  the  Tennessee  River  did  come  out  of  the  Shoals  area.   I  must  say  and 
I  feel  an  extremely  close  affinity  to  Tennesseans.   Because  when  we 
ran  out  of  money  here  and  sent  delegations  to  Washington  to  lobby  in 
behalf  of  Muscle  Shoals  legislation  we  never  got  any  assistance  out  of 
Birmingham.   We  got  our  assistance  out  of  Nashville.   For  some  strange 
reason,  although  Nashville  is  on  the  Cumberland  River,  we  got  tremendous 
assistance  from  Nashville.   Of  course  we  got  a  lot  of  assistance  from 
Chattanooga  and  Knoxville.   I  am  not  so  sure  but  I  think  we  did  get  some 
assistance  out  of  the  Memphis  area,  particularly  though  their  congres- 
sional representation.  I  know  we  did. 

However,  even  though  they  were  happy  and  felt  that  they  had  wrought 
a  great  accomplishment  I  don't  think  that  they  really  foresaw  the  poten- 
tial.  I  think  the  farmer  thought  we  will  really  be  able  to  get  some  pow- 
er now  so  that  we  can  have  lights.   I  think  the  people  in  the  urban 
areas  probably  thought  that  now  we  can  begin  to  develop  some  little  in- 
dustries or  whatnot.   They  knew  there  was  a  potential  there  but  the  size 
of  the  potential  escaped  them. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  your  work  toward  getting  the  TVA  Act  passed 

in  May,  1933  what  congressional  leaders  in  ei- 
ther the  House  and  Senate  were  most  helpful  to  you? 
MR.  ECKL:  Well,  of  course,  I  cut  my  eyeteeth  as  a  young 

reporter  writing  articles  about  the  Tennessee  Riv- 
er covering   developments  regarding  the  legislative  fight  to  accomplish 
this.   You  have  to  remember  that  I  was  an  Alabamian  and  young  and  pro- 
vincial and  had  to  work  through  and  with  those  that  were  available  at 
the  time  and  to  me  they  were  principally  Alabamians.   Of  course,  Senator 
Lister  Hill  was  a  prime  one,  and  former  Congressman  Allgood  from  an- 
other district  in  Alabama  who  I  understand  incidently  is  still  alive. 
He  is  a  very  elderly  man  now. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  that,  I  talked  to  Lister  Hill  yester- 

day on  the  telephone,  but  I  didn't  know  about 
Representative  Allgood. 

MR.  ECKL:  Yes,  he  was  of  assistance  to  us.   Of  course, 

there  was  Congressman  Edward  B.  Allman,  from  Muscle  Shoals.   At  that 
particular  time  Senator  Lister  Hill,  who  is  now  retired,  was  the  con- 
gressman from  the  Montgomery  district  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  used  to  refer  to 
Lister  Hill  with  great  affection  as  "the  other  congressman  from  Muscle 
Shoals"  because  of  his  unique  committee  position  and  whatnot.   He  was  in 
position  to  help  us  a  lot  and  we  really  rendered  yeoman  service  in  that 
connection.   Then  of  course,  in  the  beginning  many  of  our  people  were  not 
in  sympathy  with  the  Norris  proposition.   But  as  time  went  on  and  people 
broadened  their  concepts  a  little  bit  I  think  they  began  to  see  the  wis- 
dom of  this  man. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  they  not  agree  with  Senator  Norris ' s 

idea  at  first? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  think  at  first  because  of  the  fact  that 

people  like  Henry  Ford,  the  American  Cynamid 
Company  and  some  of  the  private  electric  utilities  had  come  in  and 
done  some  of  the  first  early  groundwork  and  had  told  these  people  what 
perhaps  they  could  expect  in  the  way  of  development.   Dr.  Crawford,  I 
think  the  point  in  issue  here,  what  you  have  to  remember  is:   We  have  a 
very  broad  concept  today  about  the  development  of  a  great  region,  but 
this  was  not  a  thing  that  came  overnight.   I  think  the  people  of  Mus- 
cle Shoals  orginally  fought  for  what  they  called  the  development  of  the 
Tennessee  River,  and  I  think  basically  they  were  talking  about  Wilson 
Dam. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  people  a  lot  more  parochial  then  than  they 

are  now? 
MR.  ECKL:  Very  much  so.   I  know  that  some  of  the  old  tim- 

ers who  are  now  gone  were  worried  about  the  pow- 
er being  shipped  away  from  Wilson  Dam  to  some  other  area  or  to  some  other 
area  or  to  some  other  industry  in  soem  other  place — which  was  an  ex- 
temely  narrow  and  provincial  viewpoint  when  we  had  this  enormous  inte- 
grated highly  efficient  utility  system — not  only  that  but  also  a  sys- 
tem that  cooperates  with  private  enterprise  systems  in  adjoining  areas 
through  inter-power  circuits  and  exchange  of  power  and  whatnot.   In 
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other  words  TVA  really  has  been  a  boon  to  both  the  public  and  the  pri- 
vate power  industry. 

I  sometimes,  am  accused  of  exaggeration  when  I  say  that  I  think 
TVA  was  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  ever  happened  to  the  private 
power  industry.   I  think  that  TVA  taught  the  private  power  industry 
how  to  make  money — through  volume  production  and  sales.   The  concept 
within  the  private  utility  industry  itself  in  our  particular  part  of 
the  country  at  that  time  was:  to  get  as  high  a  rate  as  you  possibly 
could  and  restrict  to  areas  where  there  was  very  efficient  and  less 
costly  distribution.   TVA  took  the  exact  opposite  of  that,  and  made  it 
work.   You  know  people  in  private  utilities  and  private  enterprise  are 
very  smart  people,  and  when  they  see  something  work  you  can  be  sure 
that  they  will  join  you  and  may  even  make  it  work  better  at  times.   I 
think  this  is  what  happened  in  connection  with  the  TVA  power  program. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  mean  that  change  toward  selling  it  as  cheap- 

ly as  possible  over  a  wide  area? 
MR.  ECKL:  They  too  now  basically  follow  the  theory  of 

the  widespread  distribution  of  power   of  next 
to  lowest  cost  that  they  can  furnish  it.   I  believe  that  there  were 
some  studies  made  at  one  time  or  some  surveys  which  showed  that  the 
private  utilities  that  are  on  fringe  areas  of  great  public  power  pro- 
jects and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  one  area,  I  think, there 
were  some  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  they  have  big  public  power  de- 
velopments,  near  huge  public  power  projects   making  them  more  profitable, 
Because  of  the  fact  of  competition  it  made  them  get  on  the  ball. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that's  been  true  in  the  fringe 

areas  of  TVA? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  think  it  is  very  true  in  fringe  areas  of 

TVA.   Dr.  Crawford,  let  me  say  this,  I  would 
not  want  anybody  to  get  the  idea  that  I  am  not  a  private  enterpriser. 
I  believe  in  private  enterprise.   Properly-run  private  enterprise, 
I  think,  has  built  this  country  to  a  point  where  it  is,  but  I  am  not 
the  kind  of  private  enterpriser  who  wants  to  drown  himself  in  it.   I 
think  perhaps  the  American  people  have  made  a  pretty  good  choice  on 
the  average  over  the  years :   the  public  school  system  is  certainly  not 
private  enterprise,  yet  it  has  been  perhaps  the  one  greatest  national 
spurt  of  private  enterprise  in  producing  intelligent  citizenship  that 
we  have  known,  the  post  office  department  certainly  is  not  private 
enterprise,  TVA  is  not  private  enterprise.   There  are  certain  areas  that 
just  naturally  fall  within  the  realm  of  government.   I  doubt  certainly 
in  the  days  in  which  TVA  came  about  that  there  was  any  private  group  or 
private  utility  that  was  in  position  to  develop  this  region  as  TVA  did 
and  the  potential  resources  from  the  standpoint  of  funds  or  provisions. 
I  think  even  if  they  had  done  it  they  would  have  done  it  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  lot  of  the  benefits  that  we  have  had  through  the  TVA  method 
would  have  been  lost. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  the  power  companies  had  not  done  it  at 

that  time.   Commonwealth  and  Southern  I  suppose, 
was  the  largest  utility  in  the  area? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  like  to  think  about  it  this  way:  I  am  not  an 
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enemy  of  private  power.   I'm  sure  there  are  people  in  private  power  who 
think  that  I  am,  but  I  am  not.   I  like  to  use  this  for  an  illustration: 
if  you  live  in  a  small  city,  it  probably  has  a  dozen  drug  stores  and  if 
you  get  a  prescription  from  your  doctor  and  you  go  to  one  drug  store  and 
you  think  that  price  is  too  high  you  could  easily  shop  around  and  get 
some  other  quotations,  but  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  utility,  public 
or  private,  you  have  one  source  of  service  whether  it  is  a  telephone 
company,  or  a  gas   company  ,  or  a  gas  company,  or  a  power  company  or  a 
water  system.   Now  the  only  way  that  I  can  see  in  which  we  can  judge 
whether  either  private  enterprise  or  publicly-owned  utilities  are  doing 
a  good  job  is  to  have  some  of  both.   You  can  get  a  good  idea  I  think, 
from  comparisons — although  those   comparisons  would  not  be  exact.   You 
can  get  a  fairly  firm  idea  as  to  when  a  public  or  a  private  system  is 
reasonably  efficient,  and  it  it  is  marketing  its  product  at  a  fair  cost. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  TVA  did  serve  as  an  effective 

yardstick  in  production  and  distribution  of  pow- 
er? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

I  think  that  over  all  the  TVA  power  system  has 
been  both  effective  and  efficient  in  that  respect.   I  think  another 
thing  too.   I  think  the  development  not  just  of  TVA  but  some  of  the 
other  great  public  power  facilities  particularly  in  the  hydro  field 
caused  the  private  power  industry  to  set  their  sights  higher.   What  I 
mean  by  that  is  we  all  know  now  that  a  huge  generating  plant  can  pro- 
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duce  power  per  kilowatt  more  economically  than  a  small  plant  can.   That 
volume  situation  comes  into  play  there  too.   I  think  because  of  some  of 
the  demonstrations  that  TVA  has  put  on  that  private  power  has  been  en- 
couraged to  adopt  the  same  methods.   I  think  the  consumers  of  private 
power  all  over  the  United  States  are  benefitting  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  TVA. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  TVA  has  certainly  been  inventive  in  techniques 

and  developing  better  ways  of  doing  it  here. 
What  about  the  matter  of  the  headquarters  located  at  this  region?   What 
has  that  meant  to  the  tri-cities,  if  anything,  Mr.  Eckl? 
MR.  ECKL:  Well,  let  me  say  this:   The  corporate  seal  of  the 

Authority  is  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  TVA  has  more  em- 
ployees at  Muscle  Shoals  than  it  does  at  any  other  point.   I  would  say 
that  this  is  one  little  area  that  the  people  of  the  Shoals  area  have  learned 
to  accept,  but  they  have  never  been  happy  with.   However,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  this,  the  way  this  thing  came  about  it  was  a  sort  of  anatural  evo- 
lutionary thing, I  think, too  within  TVA.   Of  course,  don't  misunderstand  me, 
we'd  love  to  haveT/A  saying  we  are  moving  headquarters  to  Muscle  Shoals  to- 
morrow.  But  the  fact  is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Region  is  a  large  area  and 
the  fact  is  that  there  are  many  important  points  in  it.   The  fact  is  that 
TVA  can  achieve  certain  efficiencies  by  decentralization  and  I  don't  think 
you  are  ever  going  to  find  a  time  in  the  future  when  Muscle  Shoals,  Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville,  Nashville,  Memphis  and  perhaps  Decatur-Huntsville  and  some 
other  places  will  not  have  sizeable  TVA  installations.   I  think  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  development  of  the  project  and  the  attempt  to  carry  it  out  on 
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an  efficient  economical  basis  that  has  dictated  this. 

Of  course,  TVA  is  meeting  the  letter  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  head- 
quarters situation  at  Muscle  Shoals.   Perhaps  the  spirit  of  the  law  could 
be  violated  a  little  bit  if  you  want  to  put  an  air  of  interpretation  on 
it.   I'd  rather  have  TVA's  cooperation  in  helping  us  getting  into  the  over- 
all development  of  the  whole  valley — and  of  course,  I  am  still  provincial 
to  that  extent  that  I  am  mostly  concerned  with  the  area  and  the  people  in 
the  area  with  which  we  circulate.   I  hope  that  is  where  we  have  the  most 
influence,  but  I  also  have  become  broad  enough  to  want  all  my  people  in 
this  country  to  share  the  benefits. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  do  you  feel  that  this  decentralization  of  TVA 

with  power  operations  in  Chattanooga,  you:  plant  here, 
the  administrative  heaquarters  in  Knoxville  and  so  forth, has  been  for  the 
good? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  believe  that  it  has  worked  out  in  that  direction. 

You  know  one  of  the  most , perhaps ^underated  and  the 
least  known  and  understood  operations  of  TVA  is  the  TVA  National  Fertilizer 
Development  Center  at  Muscle  Shoals.   I  think  there  is  a  great  advantage  in 
its  operation  and  development  and  carrying  out  its  experimentation  programs 
and  assisting  underdeveloped  countries  in  having  this  huge  facility  here  at 
the  Shoals  where  people  from  all  over  the  nation, and  people  from  all  over  the 
world, and  people  from  private  fertilizer  interests  from  all  over  the  United 
States  can  come  and  have  a  central  point  where  they  can  get  the  information 
they  need.   Contrarywise,  I  think  that  the  same  would  hold  true  with  respect 
to  power  at  Chattanooga  and  administrative  at  Knoxville.   I  never  have  wanted 
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to  be  provincial  or  selfish  about  this  thing.   I  don't  think  it  would  make 
any  difference  how  I  felt  or  anybody  else,  I  think  the  economic  circumstances 
simply  dictate  that  it  is  going  to  be  on  this  kind  of  a  basis  from  now  on. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Eckl,  our  sound  is  fine  if  you  are  ready 

let's  go  ahead  with  some  observations  you  have 
seen  about  the  leadership  in  TVA.   I  know  you  have  been  close  to  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Authority  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
MR.  ECKL:  Dr.  Crawford,   I  think  maybe  that  when  we  look 

at  TVA  today  we  ought  to  give  a  very  special  cred- 
it to  that  original  board.   I  think  that  each  in  his  own  way,  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Morgan,  the  first  chairman,  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee  and  David  E.  Lilienthal  were  very  different  types  of  men,  all 
extremely  capable  and  able  in  different  directions .   I  think  this  gave  a 
mixture  to  the  Board  and  I  think  it  perhaps  accounts  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent for  the  diversity  of  ideas  that  came  along  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  TVA  program  without  the  great  energies  of  the  Authority  being  cen- 
ralized  in  one  direction.   I  think  that  overall  with  perhaps  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, whom  I  certainly  would  be  unwilling  to  name,  that  we  have  had 
beyond  average  leadership  in  the  Authority  over  the  years. 

As  government  agencies  go  or  private  agencies  go,  I  think  that  Gordon 


Clapp  was  a  truly  great  director  of  the  TVA.   I  think  perhaps  the  man  with 
the  most  vision  of  all  that  were  on  the  Authority  in  a  major  sort  of  way 
was  Lilienthal.   I  think  that  some  of  the  really  great  administrative 
people  in  TVA  would  have  to  include  Mr.  Wessenaeur,  the  director  of  power 
for  some  years.   There  is  a  man  who  has  been  one  of  the  country's  great 
public  servants,  who  although  he  has  won  recognition  in  his  work,  has  al- 
most gone  unrecognized  as  a  man  who  dedicated  his  genius  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  this  program.   Furthermore,  had  he  gone  into  some  other  field  of 
private  industry  perhaps  he  would  have  made  a  tremendous  fortune  as  com- 
pared to  whatever  he  may  possess  today.   I  don't  know  anything  about  his 
financial  situation,  but  I  do  know  he  was  a  man  of  tremendous  capability. 
He  was  a  great  defender  of  TVA  at  all  times  of  crisis  in  its  life  partic- 
ularly in  regard  to  any  crisis  that  his  power  program  faced.   He  had  the 
knowledge,  he  had  the  integrity,  and  he  hung  in  there  just  like  a  bulldog 
fighting. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Charles  Young  as  Plant  Manager  for  the  TVA  National 
Fertilizer  Development  works  at  Muscle  Shoals  is  a  man  who  also  has  done 
a  tremendous  job.   He  has  retired  now  and  his  successor,  Dr.  Lewis  Nelson, 
is  doing  a  very  fine  job.   But  when  Mr.  Young  and  some  of  the  earlier  folks 
in  the  TVA  fertilizer  program  came  along  they  really  inherited  a  bunch  of 
worn-out  facilities  from  the  World  War  I  period.   That's  what  they  inher- 
ited.  And  of  course,  you  get  wrapped  up  in  this  kind  of  a  program,  and  you 
talk  to  so  many  people  over  the  years  and  you  hear  so  many  stories  that  some 
of  it  becomes  fact  and  some  of  it  opinion  and  some  of  it  legend.   One  of 
the  early  stories  that  I  heard  for  which  the  authenticity  I  cannot  vouch, 


was  when  they  were  discussing,  "What  are  we  going  to  do  with  those  old 
nitrate  plants  down  at  Muscle  Shoals?"   And  studies  showed  the  area  that 
needed  scientific  exploration  was  in  the  phosphate  field  at  that  time  rath- 
er than  the  nitrates  because  you  could  grow  leguminous  plants  and  produce 
your  own  nitrate  on  the  farm  or  perhaps  you  could  buy  nitrates  that  TVA 
could  have  manufactured. 

But  there  was  a  great  need  for  phosphates  and  one  of  the  stories  I 
heard  was  that  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan  either  had  made  or  knew  of  some  sort 
of  a  study  that  had  been  made  at  one  time  which  showed  that  athletes  who 
came  from  the  phosphate  rich  ores  of  Tennessee  were  better  athletes  than 
those  who  came  from  these  areas  where  the  phosphate  substance  in  the  soil 
was  less.   Now  I  cannot  vouch  for  this,  but  I  was  told  this  and  I  can't  re- 
member by  [whom] .   And  it  was  a  number  of  years  ago.   It  could  have  some  sub- 
stance to  it  because  we  know  that  phosphate  is  one  of  the  elements  of  life 
that  you  have  to  have.   There  have  been  so  many  interesting  experiences.   I 
feel  like  I've  had  a  ring-side  seat  as  a  young  reporter  and  on  up  through 
the  years  as  being  editor  of  one  of  the  fine  things  going  on  in  our  history 
(I  mean  the  history  of  our  lifetimes.)   Because  during  that  period  of  time 
TVA  played  such  a  heavy  role  in  connection  with  the  Oak  Ridge  thing,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  routine  programs  that  it  has  been  engaged  in  that  all 
people  know  about. 

I  remember  so  many  stories  (the  stories  are  almost  endless  that  I  could 
tell),  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  evenings  that  I  ever  spent  in  my  life 
was  with  Senator  Norris.   Senator  Norris  had  come  to  Muscle  Shoals  and  the 
story  that  I  heard  was  that  he  was  not  satisfied.   This  was  before  there  was 


a  TVA?   He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  connection  that  had  been  made 
to  tap  the  power  at  Wilson  Dam  by  some  private  utilities  purchasing  surplus 
power  there  at  the  time.   The  story  I  heard  was  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  not  paying  for  all  the  power  that  they  were  getting.   Now  I  never 
knew  whether  there  was  any  basis  for  this  story  or  not,  but  I  do  know  this 
that  he  stayed  over  and  one  evening  I  went  down  to  the  old  Negley  Hotel  here 
in  Florence,  which  has  been  torn  down,  and  he  took  the   time  out  to  take 
me  to  his  room  and  sit  down  and  lecture  me  like  a  schoolmaster.   I  never 
have  known  why  there  was  a  blackboard  on  the  wall  of  his  hotel  room.   I 
don't  know  whether  he  had  had  it  put  there  because  he  was  doing  some  fig- 
uring or  whatnot.   There  were  some  things  on  the  blackboard  in  his  writing 
and  there  was  chalk  there  and  anyway  he  thoroughly  endoctrinated  me  with 
his  views  in  that  evening.   In  the  first  place  I  held  the  man  in  tremendous 
respect  before  I  ever  met  him,  in  the  second  place  I  have  always  considered 
him  perhaps  one  of  the  most  intellectually  honest  men  that  has  ever  come 
upon  the  American  public  scene. 

I  think  he  was  the  kind  of  man  who  was  dedicated  to  the  overall  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  sense  that  he  wanted  the  widest  possible  diffusion  of 
benefits  to  the  epople  rather  than  to  a  few  in  a  concentrated  form.   I 
know  from  what  took  place  that  evening  that  throughout  my  active  newspaper 
career  every  time  that  anything  has  come  up  in  regard  to  development  of 
some  natural  resource  in  our  area  I  have  said  to  myself,  "Well,  I  Wonder 
what  Senator  Norris's  approach  to  this  would  be."   Because  he  was  a  great 
teacher  and  from  the  stories  that  I  have  heard  he  was  somewhat  looked  upon 
in  that  role  by  many  of  the  senators  who  served  with  him  in  the  United  States 


Senate.   When  he  spoke,  they  listened;  if  they  didn't  listen  because  of 
agreement,  they  listened  because  of  respect.   You  could  go  on  endlessly 
with  that  type  of  thing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  About  when  was  that  when  you  met  Senator  Norris  that 

evening?  Would  that  have  been  the  1920' s? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  believe  that  was  in  '29,  but  I  am  not  sure.   I 

actually  could  look  back  in  the  old  files  here  and 
could  tell  you — probably  the  exact  day. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  do  you  think  was  the  most   important  leader 

in  securing  the  development  of   TVA?   Would  you 
guess  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Senator  Norris  or  someone  else? 
MR.  ECKL:  Well,  I  really  would  say  Senator  Norris  first.   I 

would  Franklin  Roosevelt  second.   There  were  cer- 
tainly the  roles  of  such  men  as  Senator  Lister  Hill,  Senator  Kenneth  McKel- 
lar  of  Tennessee,  and  others.   You  can't  belittle  those  roles  that  they 
played,  but  basically  had  it  not  been  for  Senator  Norris  the  potential  of 
the  Tennessee  River  would  have  fallen  into  hands  of  people  who  would  have 
carried  out  the  type  of  development  which  would  have  forever  prevented  the 
TVA  concept  from  coming  into  play.   It  could  well  be  that  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  envisioned  and  even  widened  out  some  of  Senator  Norris 's 
thinking.   I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that,  but  I  do  know  that  he  had  a  very 
wide  concept,  but  I  feel  that  most  of  that  was  fed  to  him  by  Senator  Norris 
and  others.  In  that  sense  I  think  the  greatest  debt  is  owed  to  Senator  Nor- 


ris. 


For  example,  we  are  trying  now  to  get  Tennessee-Tom  Bigbee  Canal 


built.   But  I  think,  experience  has  dictated  that  it  takes  years, (these 
things  just  don't  happen)  that  it  takes  years  of  effort  and  promotion. 
Somebody  has  to  have  a  dream  first  and  then  somebody  has  to  promote,  and 
then  somebody  has  to  build.   As  we  have  seen  in  our  own  lifetimes,  old  men 
have  had  dreams  and  have  originated  ideas  and  before  those  things  ever  be- 
come fact  they  are  long  since  dead.   I  think  this  is  true  not  just  of  TVA, 
but  many  other  great  things.   We,  of  course,  owe  a  debt  to  those  people 
even  though  they  were  fighting  government  development  of  the  Tennessee 
River.   Those  earlier  people  at  least  had  an  idea  and  they  wanted  to  do 
something.   I  expect  that  these  are  the  prime  movers. 

It's  an  interesting  thing  there  used  to  be  an  old  gentleman  (I  can't 
recall  his  name  at  the  moment)  who  lived  in  (Is  there  such  a  name  as  Europa, 
Mississippi,  E-U-R-O-P-A  or  something  like  that?) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Eupora,  perhaps. 

MR.  ECKL:  Eupora,  that's  it.   It  must  have  been  along  about 

1928   or  '29  along  in  there  that  he  used  to  come  to 
Florence  occasionally.   He  would  pester  the  life  out  of  us  about  writing 
something  about  the  Natchez  Trace.   He  would  call  meetings  here  about  the 
Natchez  Trace  and  they  had  them  at  the  Elks  Club  or  some  place  and  maybe  a 
half  a  dozen  people  would  show  up.   They  would  be  different  people  at  each 
meeting  because  each  group  that  went  before  the  old  gentleman  would  have 
the  idea  that  this  guy  is  so  visionary,  and  he  is  so  out  of  it  that  there 
is  no  need  of  us  wasting  our  time  with  it,  see.   And  yet  today  we  got  a 
Natchez  Trace  and  it  is  nearing  fulfillment  all  the  way  from  Nashville  to 
Natchez. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  I  believe  it  offers  one  of  the  most  pleasant 

drives  in  the  entire  South. 
MR.  ECKL:  It  is  a  beautiful  thing,  it  really  is. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  remember  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  spoke  of  a  part  of 

nation  "ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  ill-housed",  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  he  was 
referring  to  the  South.   How  correct  do  you  think  he  was?   How  well  did  that 
describe  the  South  in  the  twenties  and  early  thirties  and  before? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  think  Dr.  Crawford,  it  was  a  fair  and  adequate 

description  of  conditions.   Unfortunately,  not  all 
of  this  has  been  eradicated  by  any  means.   We  have  gone  through  these  great 
programs  of  mechanization  of  agriculture,  uprooting  of  peoples,  the  flight  to 
the  ghettos,  and  all  of  this  type  of  thing  and  unfortunately,  and  used  so 
much  of  the  nation's  resources.   I  think  I  read  the  other  day  where  in  recent 
days  we  have  spent  a  thousand  billion  dollars  on  war  and  weaponry  during  my 
lifetime  and  perhaps  that  is  an  understatment .   Of  course,  the  sad   fact  of 
it  is  that  if  we  could  gain  peace  and  if  we  could  use  these  funds  even  in 
part  for  domestic  use  or  to  help  under-developed  countries  in  a  peaceful 
manner  we  could  overcome  many  of  these  problems.   In  that  sense  I  think  this: 
I  think  more  and  more  people  are  beginning  to  think  in  terms  that  huge  metro- 
politan centers  are  becoming  almost  unmanageable. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  certainly  seems  true  in  New  York. 

MR.  ECKL:  I  am  glad  that  this  subject  has  come  up  because  the 

Tennessee  Valley  region  offers  any  number  of  areas  of 
opportunity  in  this  field  in  the  sense  that  we  could  be  developing  new  plan- 
ned cities  to  remove  the  pressure  of  the  urbanization  of  our  people  in  these 
great  centers  and  develop  in  a  way  in  which  we  could  have  an  adequate  economic 


life  but  a  more  pleasant  life.   I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  the  fact  that 
TVA  itself  if  it  was  properly  funded  could  do  much  in  this  direction.   It's 
had  some  experience  as  you  know  the  development  at  Norris .   It  has  had  some 
experience  of  a  different  nature  here  at  the  Shoals  when  it  had  to  meet 
wartime  housing  emergencies  with  particular  types  of  housing  projects. 
Then  the  TVA  has  the  broadness  (scope  of  thinking)  that  is  necessary  to 
get  the  proper  vitamins  into  this  kind  of  program. 

I  don't  guess  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  for  example,  look  at  the 
Land  Between  the  Lakes.   Now  Land  Between  the  Lakes  is  not  at  the  point  of 
development  now  that  the  TVA  had  hoped  because  of  fund  deficiences  and  be- 
cause of  war  emergencies  and  whatnot.   People  without  any  vision  who  looked 
at  the  Land  Between  the  Lakes  project  today  might  have  a  lot  of  hesitancy 
in  voicing  approval  of  it,  but  if  those  same  people  could  come  here  fifty 
years  from  today  I  think  they  would  say,  "glory  hallelujah",  that  somebody 
had  enough  sense  to  do  this.  Hhe  thing  about  it  we  seem  to  be  so  short  of 
it — perhaps  we  have  become  a  little  too  materialistic  in  the  sense  that,  of 
a  personal  sense, we  are  probably  falling  down  on  some  of  our  responsibilities 

I  believe  I  chopped  the  first  row  of  cotton  on  the  first  terrace 
that  was  built  in  Lauderdale  County  because  my  father  was  a  conservation- 
ist from  the  word  go.   I7e  didn't  waste  anything  on  that  farm  and  I  know 
he  protected  his  soil.   He  used  to  always  tell  me,  "Son,  the  only  excuse 
for  a  farmer's  being  here  is  that  when  he  dies,  the  farm  is  a  lot  better 
farm  that  he  leaves  his  children  than  when  he  found  it  or  when  he  came 
into  possession  of  it."  We  are  not  going  to  leave  our  children  and  our 
grandchildren  and  all  those  people  to  come  a  better  place  to  live  unless 
we  start  looking  ahead  in  very  intelligent  and  very  planned  ways  today. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  already  way  behind.   I  think  this  is  a  great 
area  of  opportunity  for  the  nation  that  is  not  receiving  enough  atten- 
tion, and  I  think  it  is  something  the  White  House  and  congressional  plan- 
ners need  to  be  getting  their  teeth  into  very  deeply  right  at  this  time. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  did  you  think  of  the  quality  of  leadership 

of  looking  ahead  and  planning  for  the  future  in 
TVA  in  the  early  days? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  think  that  based  upon  the  history  of  that  period 

and  what  had  gone  before  I  think  it  was  extremely 
good.   You  know  that  hindsight  of  course,  is  always  perfect  20-20  vision, 
but  when  you  look  back  and  know  what  really  a  limited  grasp  of  things  that 
the  people  who — well,  you  might  say  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valley — had. 
Then  outsiders  come  in.   After  all  even  Dr.  Harcourt  [Morgan]  was  born 
in  Canada,  wasn't  he? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Yes  sir. 
MR.  ECKL:  Of  course,  he  was  living  in  Tennessee  at  the  time, 

but  certainly  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  David  E.  Lilien- 
thal  came  here  to  the  provincial  state  we  were  in.   Maybe  in  those  days 
if  we  hadn't  been  so  hard  pressed  somebody  would  have  been  calling  them  a 
outside  agitator  because  they  certainly  did  come  in  and  certainly  did 
start  shaking  things  up  and  they  certainly  did  start  talking  about  new 
programs  and  new  directions.   I  think  it  was  the  great  plight  we  had  been 
left  in  by  the  Depression  years  which  gave  us  enough  sense  to  listen  to 
them.    Now  that  we  have  become  a  little  more  economically  secure,  a 
little  more  developed  and  whatnot,  whether  we  do  have  the  good  judgment 
to  listen  to  these  kind  of  people  today  I  don't  know.   It  is  just  simply 
something  that  we  will  have  to  wait  and  find  out. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         Were  you  acquainted  with  all  three  of  the  first 

directors  of  TVA — the  two  Morgans  and  David  Lilien- 
thal? 

MR.  ECKL:  Yes. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Can  you  sum  up  impressions  that  you  had  of  each, 

Mr.  Eckl? 
MR.  ECKL:  Well,  of  the  three  I  perhaps  knew  Dr.  Harcourt  Mor- 

gan the  least.   To  me  he  was  a  little  bit  more  re- 
served of  the  three.   I  think  it  was  purely  coincidence,  but  I  never  came 
in  contact  with  him  as  much  as  the  other  two.   I  think  that  Dr.  Arthur 
E.  Morgan  from  a  sociological  standpoint  was  a  farseeing  man.   Despite 
the  differences  that  came  up  between  he  and  President  Roosevelt  later 
and  his  departure  from  the  Board  I  think  that  his  service  during  the  years 
that  he  was  with  the  Board  were  very  valuable  for  TVA.   I  think  the  man 
with  the  greatest  vision  was  David  Lilienthal.   I  think  perhaps  (and  this 
is  not  one  you  asked  about)  it  is  easily  possible  that  the  best  adminis- 
trator could  have  been  Gordon  Clapp. 

Dr.  Crawford;         Why  would  you  say  Gordon  Clapp  was  such  a  good  ad- 
ministrator?  Other  people  have  said  that  also. 
MR.  ECKL:  I  did  not  realize  that  others  held  that  view — I 

had  never  discussed  it  with  anyone.   He  seemed  to 
have  such  a  firm  grip  and  such  a  tight  concept  of  each  of  TVA's  programs. 
He  seemed  to  be  so  well  versed  in  all  the  different  areas  of  these  pro- 
grams.  I  expect  it  is  that  he  cleaned  up  within  the  ranks  and  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  the  injection  or  infusion  of  some  outside  blood  from 
time  to  time  on  the  TVA  Board. 
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Also  I  think,  there  is  much  to  be  said  that  when  you  have  an  out- 
standing man  with  the  TVA  experience  to  keep  balance  on  the   Board  that 
it  is  well  to  have  that  kind  of  man  now.   Now  there  have  been  other  men 
in  TVA  who  could  have  made  great  directors.   Certainly,  who  could  have 
made  a  finer  director  than  Wessenauer!   But  everybody  can't  be  a  direc- 
tor.  But  we've  been  fortunate  to  have  those  kind  of  men. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  think  perhaps  because  they  represented  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  and  different  sections  they  were 
unable  to  bring  different  views  to  the  problem? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  think  that  was  part  of  it  and  then  if  you  go  into 

their  educational  backgrounds  and  whatnot  they  had 
a  different  emphasis  on  different  things.   I  think  from  a  standpoint  of 
agriculture  maybe  I  slighted  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan.   Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan 
from  the  viewpoint  of  agriculture  did  a  tremendous  job  as  a  TVA  Direc- 
tor. 

And  let  me  tell  you  another  fellow  who  I  thought  was  a  great  direc- 
tor and  that  was  Dr.  Curtis,  who  basically  was  somewhat  a  genius  in  the 
field  of  chemistry  He  certainly  kept  a  good  tight  rein  on  the  develop- 
ment of  TVA's  fertilizer  experience  here.   I  am  sure  it  was  because  of 
the  type  of  men  like  Dr.  Curtis  and  mr.  Young  that  this  thing  evolved 
through  the  year  to  the  really  wonderful  program  it  is. 

You  know  we  have  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  visitors  here  from  all 
over  the  world.  We  must  have  about  ten  or  fifteen  here  this  week.  In 
fact  we  had  a  story  in  Monday's  paper  just  listing  them  for  this  week. 
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You  know  I  learned  a  very  interesting  thing.   I  guess  if  I  were  more 
intelligent  I  would  have  learned  this  a  long  time  before  I  did.   But 
I  noticed  in  the  TVA  visitor  list  that  every  week  that  we  have  people 
here  at  the  National  Fertilizer  Development  Center  from  various  points 
in  the  world  and  I  noticed  that  TVA  lists  on  this  visitor  list  many 
groups  of  college  students  and  even  high  school  students  from  the  area 
visiting  the  National  Fertilizer  Development  Plant.   They  have  a  regu- 
lar program  that  they  present,  a  film  program  and  lecture,  for  these 
college  and  school  children.   But  I  find  that  most  of  the  visitors  act- 
ually come  from  private  fertilizer  interests  in  the  United  States  and 
that  their  general  desire  is  that  their  presence  not  be  made  public  and 
the  only  deduction  that  I  can  draw  from  that  is  that  they  consider  the 
National  Fertilizer  Development  works  of  enough  significance  to  the  in- 
dustry that  they  don't  want  their  competitors  to  know  that  they  are  visi- 
ting us.   That's  the  only  deduction  that  I  can  draw. 
DR..  CRAWFORD:         I  know  that  private  fertilizer  business  has  drawn 

a  great  deal  from  TVA  in  the  past. 
MR.  ECKL:  Of  course,  you  know  these  patents- — TVA  has  several 

hundreds  of  them  in  the  fertilizer  field — are  made  available  on  a  royalty- 
free  basis  to  the  private  fertilizer  industry.   Of  course,   we  all  complain 
about  the  high  price  of  groceries.   There  were  some  statistics  that  came 
across  my  desk  this  moreing  showing  that  the  average  American  family 
spends  seventeen  percent  of  its  income  for  food.   The  average  Russian 
family  spends  fifty  percent  of  its  income  for  food.   I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  a  few  of  those  percentage  points  are  accounted  for  by  the 
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fact  that  we  got  a  National  Fertilizer  Development  Works  at  Muscle 

Shoals.   And  I  reall  believe  that  to  be  true. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         You  believe  it  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the 

productivity  of  American  agriculture? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  question  about 

it  to  be  true. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  believe  that  effect  extends  then  beyond 

the  Valley  into  areas  serviced  by  private  fertil- 
izer? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  don't  think  there  is  any  question  about  that. 

As  you  know  the  TVA  plant  food  program  involves 
most  of  the  fifty  states.   That  area  of  the  TVA's  operation,  unlike 
power  which  serves  a  specific  area,  is  serving  nearly  all  of  the  nation 
and  actually  much  of  the  world.   It  is  doing  in  the  field  of  plant  food 
basically  what  some  of  the  other  great  research  organizations  lile  Rock- 
efeller Foundation  and  whatnot  are  doing  in  the  field  of  seed  research, 
you  know,  in  which  they  develop  these  new  varieties  of  rice  which  over- 
come these  food  shortages  in  other  areas  of  the  world.   And  of  course, 
it  is  all  complementary.   It  takes  it  all. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  about  the  standard  of  living  in  the  Valley? 

Have  you  noticed  significant  improvement  in  that 
since  the  TVA  days  and  would  you  describe  the  changes  you  have  seen  there? 
MR.  ECKL:  Well,  basically  Dr.  Crawford,   I  would  say  I  don't 

think  there  is  any  question  about  on  the  average 
the  standard  of  living  has  been  rising  all  over  the  country.   I  guess 
it  is  sort  of  a  natural  evolvement  out  of  the  system  we  are  operating. 
However  I  think  we  have  benefitted  in  a  special  manner  as  shown  by  sta- 
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tistics  that  we  are  more  nearly  approaching  the  yearly  national  income 
in  the  Valley  as  the  years  go  on,  as  compared  to  the  economic  position 
we  were  in  before  there  was  a  TVA  or  even  during  the  very  first  years 
of  the  TVA.  I  don't  know  anything  else  you  could  credit  this  to  except 
the  TVA.  In  fact,  I  know  within  reason  that  this  is  exactly  the  cause 
of  this  rise. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  believe  that  is  probably  true  up  and  down 

the  whole  Valley  and  not  just  in  the  tri-cities 
region? 
IIR.  ECKL:  From  my  experience  I  would  say  it  is  true  in  the 

whole  region.   I  don't  think  it  would  have  to  be 
along  the  river  either,  as  you  know  you  can  go  in  many  many  sections 
of  the  whole  region.   After  all,  that  TVA  power  is  in  there  serving 
them  too.   You  don't  have  to  be  located  right  on  the  river  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  water  transportation.   And  you  certainly  don't  have  to  be 
on  the  river  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  TVA  fertilizer  research  or  its 
recreation.   Here  is  an  area  which  the  reservoirs  have  become  great  fish 
and  game  refuges  in  a  sense. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Was  there  doubt  that  this  would  happen  in  the 

beginning  of  TVA?   Was  there  fear  that  the  ecol- 
ogy of  the  river  would  be  ruined? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  think  we  are  a  little  bit  more  advanced  today 

when  we  are  thinking  in  terms  of  environment  and 
ecology  and  the  balance  of  nature  and  whatnot.   I  don't  really  know  but 
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perhaps  within  TVA  itself,  the  scientific  community  of  TVA,  that  this 
perhaps  received  from  the  very  beginning  substantial  attention.   As  far 
as  the  general  public  was  concerned  I  don't  think  that  they  gave  it  a 
second  thought.   I  think  what  happened  was  that  they  thought,  "Well,  we 
are  going  to  have  more  water  so  we  are  going  to  have  more  fish;  we  are 
going  to  have  more  places  to  boat  and  to  swim  and  whatnot."   And,  of 
course,  it  has  resulted  in  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         There  was  a  certain  amount  of  commercial  fishing, 

the  muscle  shell  industry  had  some  importance  and 
so  forth  in  the  river  before  TVA.   What  effect  did  the  development  of  TVA 
have  upon  that? 
MR.  ECKL:  That  seems  to  be  a  matter  about  which  there  is 

some  dispute.   No  still,  to  a  lesser  extent,  this 
industry  still  exists.   Now  there  are  those  who  maintain  because  of  the 
type  of  flow  that  was  involved  in  the  river  and  whatnot  was  altered  that 
this  decline  has  set  in.   On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  think  it 
was  simply  from  overharvesting.   I  was  very  interested  along  that  line 
in  something  that  Congressman  Bob  Jones  said.   (I  don't  like  to  be  pro- 
vincial about  this  because  TVA  has  many  friends  in  Congress — Senate  and 
House — that  are  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Tennessee  Valley.) We  are  grate- 
ful for  everyone  of  them  because  we  think  they  are  in  the  right  position 
too. 

However,  you  know  there  has  been  a  great  debate  raging  about  farmer 
pollution.   Perhaps  this  debate  is  going  to  increase  and  I  am  sure  many 
studies  are  going  on  all  over  the  country  regarding  this.   Congressman 
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Robert  E.  Jones  of  the  Eighth  Alabama  District  (which  incidentally  is  the 
TVA  district  in  Alabama — and  embraces  most  of  the  TVA  area  in  Alabama) 
pointed  out  that  fishing  is  better  in  the  winter  months  near  the  steam 
plant  because  of  the  water  being  warmer.   There  are  perhaps  many  things 
about  this  that  we  don't  know.   If  the  pollution  is  merely  a  difference 
in  the  temperature  it  may  be  that  it  could  be  beneficial  to  certain  types 
of  fish  and  harmful  to  others,  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  sure  the  studies 
are  being  made  on  this.   As  a  matter  of  fact  I  know  that  TVA  is  making 
studies  in  connection  with  this  because  they  are  building  the  Brown's 
Ferry  Nuclear  Plant  which  is  very  near  here  (as  you  know)  in  southwest 
Limestone  County.   It  is  our  adjoining  county  here. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         They  will  have  others  in  time.   I  know  they  are 

studying  this. 
MR.  ECKL:  That's  right.   There  is  one  up  in  the  Chattanooga 

area.   I  am  sure  there  will  be  more  as  time  goes 
on.   I  am  sure  you  have  noticed  the  tight  squeeze  in  coal  supplies  not 
just  for  TVA  but  for  private  power  plants  around  the  country,  fossil 
plants.   I  think  the  nuclear  field — although  maybe  the  costs  are  run- 
ning higher  in  it  than  what  people  had  hoped  for  due  to  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates  and  other  factors — may  well  hold  our  best  promise 
for  the  future  in  regard  to  generating  astronomical  amounts  of  electrical 
power  that  we  are  going  to  need.   I  am  not  at  all  sure  this  isn't  a  good 
thing. 

I  have  always  held  a  peculiar  opinion  looking  at  things  at  long 
term,  now  when  I  mean  long  term  I'm  not  talking  about  a  hundred  years, 
I'm  talking  about  thousands  of  years  because  we  are  hoping  that  there 
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are  going  to  be  some  people  around  here  for  a  long  time  to  come.   Coal 
may  be  too  valuable  to  burn  in  steam  plants,  because  there  are  so  many 
derivatives  for  coal  that  we  already  know  of,  and  no  telling  how  many 
more  will  be  discovered.   It  could  well  be  one  of  the  most  wastefull 
usages  of  coal  that  you  could  have  to  generate  power  with  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         And  we  have  only  limited  amounts  of  it,  of  course, 

as  we  so  many  other  things.   I  suspect  over  a 
very  long  period  of  time,  Mr.  Eckl,  that  you  are  right  about  that.   Our 
coal  reserves  are  limited,  as  are  petroleum  and  other  thing,  and  we  are 
certainly  using  them  up.   If  this  thermal  pollution  doesn't  prove  to 
be  too  much  of  a  problem.   If  nuclear  power  works  out  as  I  suppose  it 
will,  or  is  working  out  apparently,  though  there  may  be  problems  that 
we  aren't  sure  about  yet.   TVA  has  certainly  kept  up  with  advances  as 
they  took  place  in  steam  plants  after  the  development  of  hydro  power 
and  then  into  nuclear.   What  future  direction  would  you  propose  that  it 
might  go? 
MR.  ECKL:  Well,  looking  far  ahead  I  would  think  the  next 

phase  after  nuclear  power  would  be  harnessing 
the  sun.   I  understand  (maybe  the  French  are  ahead  of  us  in  this)  that 
there  are  actually  some  places  in  France  where  they  are  doing  the  heat- 
ing of  certain  types  of  buildings  for  cities,  facilities  and  whatnot  by 
harnessing  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
DRy.  CRAWFORD:         You  noticed  the  changes  that  took  place  in  TVA 

in  the  1950 's  with  the  coming  of  the  first  Re- 
publican administration  since  the  establishment  of  TVA.   What  changes 
did  that  bring  to  the  Authority  as  far  as  you  know? 
MR.  ECKL:  Well,  let  me  say  I  think  that  going  back  originally 
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it  is  perhaps  a  very  good  thing  that  Senator  Norris ,  a  Republican,  and 
some  of  the  Democrats  played  jointly  such  a  large  part  in  bringing  this 
program  about,  because  basically  it  is  entirely  a  non-partisan  program. 
If  I  mentioned  Democrats  whom  I  have  worked  and  been  associated  with  in 
connection  with  TVA,it  is  simply  because  in  our  particular  part  of  the 
country  those  were  the  men  who  were  in  office  during  this  period  of  time. 
There  have  been  many  Republicans  who  have  been  friends  of  TVA.   We  are 
certainly  going  to  need  friends  in  both  of  the  majoy  parties  from  now  on 
and  we  have  always  needed  them  and  we  have  always  had  them  fortunately. 
I  really  don't  believe  that  TVA  is  any  longer  looked  upon  from  a  parti- 
san viewpoint.   I  think  to  look  upon  TVA  from  a  partisan  viewpoint  is 
perhaps  a  mistake. 

I  was  among  those  people  who  had  a  great  respect  for  President  Ei- 
senhower, a  great  respect  for  President  Truman,  a  great  respect  for 
President  Roosevelt,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  think  that  any- 
body gets  to  the  White  House  without  being  quite  a  man.   I  don't  think 
any  of  them  are  deliverately  going  to  preside  over  the  destruction  of 
this  great  country.   They  are  going  to  do  what  they  think  is  basically 
best  and  right.   I  have  confidence  in  our  system,  in  our  people  and  in 
our  leadership.   I  do  think  this,  however,  that  President  Eisenhower  did 
have  in  mind  a  considerable  altering  of  the  TVA  program  when  he  named 
General  Vogel  to  the  TVA  Board.   I  knew  General  Vogel  pretty  well  also 
and  I  think  that  General  Vogel  was  a  man  who  basically  knew  and  was  well 
informed  in  hydraulics  to  begin  with  as  I  understand  it.   I  think  he  was 
a  man  who  would  not  be  guilty  of  doing  too  much  pre-judging  of  anything 
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or  if  he  had  done  a  pre-judgment  that  when  the  facts  demonstrated  to 
him  that  his  judgment  was  wrong  that  he  was  big  enough  man  to  alter  that 
judgment.   I  think  that  when  General  Vogel  got  into  the  TVA  and  got  the 
feel  of  it  and  got  the  facts  of  it  I  think  he  found  that  we  had  a  great 
thing  here.   I  have  a  feeling  that  when  General  Vogel  left  the  TVA  Board 
that  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  one  of  the  great  agencies  of 
our  country. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  think  it  was  an  education  for  him  serving 

as  Director? 
MR.  ECKL:  I  think  it  was  and  I  would  say  that  I  think  that 

General  Vogel  contributed  to  the  TVA  program  sub- 
stantially in  his  knowledge  and  his  work.   You  know  sometimes  good  things 
grow  out  of  adversity.   I  think  when  General  Vogel  first  came  on  the  Board 
that   there  were  many  people  in  the  Valley  and  some  of  them  were  quite  in- 
fluential people  who  had  a  feeling  that  General  Vogel  was  out  to  do  a 
job  on  us,  out  to  do  a  job  on  the  Authority.   They  became  aroused  .  about 
this.   Whether  there  was  justification  for  this  arousal  or  not  is  some- 
thing that  people  would  view  in  a  sort  of  partisan  manner.   But  the  fact 
is  this  was  a  demonstration  of  how  the  people  of  the  Valley  felt  about 
TVA  and  the  direction  it  had  taken,  and  that  they  didn't  want  it  altered. 
They  wanted  it  maybe  perfected  but  not  altered.   I  think  now  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  some  people  in  the  Valley  who  would  have  the  feeling  that 
TVA  has  sort  of  ripened.   That  we  are  sitting  here  now  and  enjoying  the 
the  fine  harvest  of  these  many  years  of  promotional  work  and  whatnot. 
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Basically  I  really  think  TVA  is  in  its  infancy.   I  think  that  for 
example  TVA  can  contribute  so  much  further  in  the  development  of  forestry 
practices,  in  development  of  recreation,  in  addition  to  its  major  basic 
needs  and  duties.   It  can  contribute  so  much  if  properly  funded  toward 
the  development  of  this  new  social  structure  urbanwise  that  we  were  talk- 
ing about  earlier.   I  think  that  the  tremendous  area  for  TVA — you  know  we 
have  land  pollution,  water  pollution,  air  pollution  and  noise  pollution 
in  many  areas  of  the  country — is  beginning  to  be  a  problem. 

I  have  a  scientific  friend  on  a  university  faculty  here  who  writes 
a  daily  column.   I  get  quite  a  bit  of  background  material  from  him  and 
he  tells  me  that  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  we  have  a  real  water  pol- 
lution problem,  a  real  air  pollution  problem,  and  a  real  noise  problem  in 
amny  areas  of  the  country,  but  he  says  basically  we  may  have  our  greatest 
pollution  problem  in  soil  poisoning.   Certainly  nobody  is  better  equipped 
to  work  on  that  than  what  the  TVA  National  Fertilizer  Development  Center 
is.   Furthermore  TVA  itself  is  engaged  now  and  has  been  engaged  for  years 
in  its  effort  to  keep  the  quality  of  water  in  the  Tennessee  River  water- 
shed high  and  in  the  river  itself.   It  is  engaged  in  spending  at  this 
moment  huge  sums  of  money  to  further  improve  its  prevention  of  pollution 
at  the  steam  plants  particularly  the  coal-fired  plants.   So  it  means  that 
there  are  all  sorts  of  areas  of  future  work. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Do  you  believe  that  TVA  has  survived  without  be- 
coming too  bureaucratic  to  function  efficiently? 
Do  you  believe  its  efficiency  is  greater  than  that  of  the  average  govern- 
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merit  agency? 

MR.  ECKL:  Yes  I  do.   I  believe  that  its  efficiency  over- 

all on  the  average  through  the  years  with  perhaps 
some  isolated  project  here  or  there  has  been  better.   I  attribute  that  to 
perhaps  something  different  from  a  lot  of  people  would  attribute  it  to. 
In  the  first  place  from  what  I  have  previously  said  you  know  that  I  hold 
the  directors  and  officials  in  the  different  TVA  divisions  in  high  regard, 
but  you  know  I  think  there  has  been  a  certain  spirit  that  has  been  invol- 
ved  in  the  rank  and  file  of  most  TVA  employees  in  the  sense  that  they 
feel  that  in  working  for  the  Authority  that  they  are  not  only  working  for 
their  benefit  and  to  help  themselves  and  their  families,  but  they  feel 
a  little  sense  of  dedication  to  the  fact  that  they  believe  that  TVA  is 
bringing  a  widespread  diffusion  of  benefits  to  all  the  people  of  the  Val- 
ley. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:         Isn't  that  unusual  to  have  a  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment this  way  spread  throughout  such  a  large  organ- 
ization. 

MR.  ECKL:  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  your  question  because 

my  experience  hasn't  been  broad  enough  to  really 
know  comparative  things.   But  I  would  think  that  it  may  be  true.   I 
would  think  this:   I  think  maybe  this  was  a  question  of  good  leadership, 
maybe  it  was  a  question  of  sort  of  a  natural  evolutionary  things,  but  I 
am  a  little  bit  prone  to  feel  that  part  of  it  was  the  fact  that  we  are  not 
far  removed  from  the  hardships  that  have  been  endured  before  we  had  a  TVA. 
There  are  many  people  around  still  who  have  the  spirit  of  promotion  and 
want  to  go  ahead. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:         I  know  there  was  a  great  deal  of  this  in  TVA, 

starting  in  the  Depression  as  it  did.   It  was 
created  in  crisis  circumstances  I  suppose  so  that  I  think  you  have  a 
high  sense  of  mission  among  the  people  who  were  in  it — at  least  who 
were  there  in  the  beginning.   Of  course  I  started  working  at  the  early 
part  and  am  working  up.   Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Eckl. 
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